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FREHnA-OE 



This book was written originally with the 
view to interest and arouse British readers. The 
subject is, however, such that it must appeal as 
well to the people of the United States as to 
those of Great Britain ; and it is with this hope 
that an American edition has been prepared. , 

The conclusions arrived at in this book may 
seem pessimistic from the point of view of the 
Britisher; undoubtedly British trade has re- 
ceived a severe check, and supremacy in some 
of the great industries seems to have gone for- 
ever. 

England has slept while commercial rivals 
went ahead. She has been too content to rest 
satisfied with the great accomplishment of past 
generations. In short, Britons have been a lit- 
tle too prosperous, far too easy-going. Mas- 
ters and men alike have been too readily con- 
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tented. But those who know anything of the 
great reserve strength of England are best 
aware that the nation needs only to rouse her- 
self in earnest to recover much of the lost 
ground. In spite of certain prominent short- 
comings, there is yet a stubbornness, a persis- 
tency, a straightforwardness of dealing and 
honesty in manufacture among English traders. 
English goods still have the name in a hundred 
lands of being the best. A great, though un- 
happily diminishing, prestige is behind, enor- 
mous wealth lies within reach ; the people were 
never more intelligent. The future still lies be- 
fore England if England will but have it. And 
it was in the hope of arousing her to a slight 
sense of the real need of immediate action that 
this book was written. 

The truth3 which are plainly stated here, 
while unpleasant for the Englishman, and some-* 
what of a surprise to him, will hardly be a sur- 
prise to the thoughtful American, but there can 
be little doubt that he will be glad to see them 
"in black and white." 



TH E 



American Invaders, 



HOW THE CAMPAIGN IS 
WORKED. 



American brains, enterprise and energy are 
to-day ousting British traders in the battle for 
commerce in many lands. 

Ten years ago England was easily first in the 
iron, shipping, cotton and coal industries. We 
took from America raw food products in con- 
siderable quantities, but America was our great- 
est customer for manufactured goods. Now 
the situation is changed. America has already 
far outstripped us in iron and steel-making, it 
is making great gaps in our shipping business^, 
it is seriously competing with us in cotton and 
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IS planning to take from us our export coal 
trade. 

Where not long since America was our larg- 
est customer, we are now the biggest and most 
profitable buyers from America. The United 
States Government reports declare that Eng- 
land takes seventy-nine per cent, of their pro- 
ducts sent to Europe, and sixty per cent, of all 
the products which the American farmer sends 
abroad. 

Men sometimes speak as though the dramatic 
coup of a Morgan, when he acquired control of 
one of our great shipping lines, or of a Schwab, 
who outbids our steel-makers, or of Philadel- 
phia bridge-builders, who capture the orders for 
our biggest viaducts, comprise this invasion. 
They do not. Such items are merely the sensa- 
tional incidents in a vast campaign. The real 
invasion goes on unceasingly and without noise 
or show in five hundred industries at once. 
From shaving soap to electric motors, and from 
shirt waists to telephones, the American is 
clearing the field. 



COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 

To-day it is literally true that Americans are 
selling their cottons in Manchester, pig-iron in 
Lancashire, and steel in Sheffield. They send 
oatmeal to Scotland, potatoes to Ireland, and 
our national beef to England. It only remains 
for them to take coals to Newcastle. In fact, the 
time seems coming when, as an American wit- 
tily put it, we shall find our chief export across 
the Atlantic to be scions of our nobility, whom 
America cannot produce on account of the 
limits imposed by her constitution. And, even 
there, the balance, of trade will be in America's 
favor, for she sends us her gracious daughters 
to grace our ducal homes. 

"There are hats full of gold waiting to be 
gathered up in London," said a returning Yan- 
kee plutocrat to a Chicago reporter recently. 
"Our fathers went West to build their fortunes; 
their sons are making tracks East to do the 
same." The word has gone forth from east to 
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west that here in England men with brains can 
make more and under easier conditions than in 
America. Hence the rush this year — a rush 
which it is imppssible to show in statistical 
form, but which touches our trade on every 
side. Walk down the main thoroughfares in 
any of our great cities — London or Glasgow or 
Liverpool. Take, for instance, Holborn Via- 
duct, and see there the great blocks of office 
buildings mainly given over to the London rep- 
resentatives of American manufacturers. No- 
tice the candy stores, the ice-cream soda foun- 
tains, the American shoe stores in our streets. 

These Americans come over with business 
notions which make some of our slower-going 
firms stand aghast. As a case in point, last 
autumn, when contracts were asked for trans- 
forming the motive power on the Metropolitan 
District Railway to electricity, one large Amer- 
ican firm competed. It drew up a private bill 
and presented it to Parliament, asking for the 
necessary powers to make this change. Eng- 
lish firms, hearing of this, concluded that the 
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Americans must have really secured the con- 
tract, and thought it would be of no use to com- 
pete. But at last it came out that this was sim- 
ply a bit of bluff on the part of the Americans. 
They explained that they sought the Parlia- 
mentary powers in order that if they got the 
contract they might at once be able to com- 
mence work. 



ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Take another instance. Four years ago two 
American business men came over to Lon- 
don from Chicago; they thought that the plan 
of selling books by instalment had not been 
properly worked in this country. At that time 
the "Encyclopaedia Britannica" was regarded 
as an absolutely dead book; it could be ob- 
tained from any ordinary bookseller's at about 
half its nominal price, and it is doubtful if a 
couple of dozen copies were sold in a year. 
These strangers bought certain publishing 
rights in the "Britannic," and went round to 
newspaper after newspaper asking their co- 
operation in selling the book. Newspaper 
managers laughed at them, and with one ac- 
cord declared the scheme impracticable, if not 
an insane one. At last, almost hopeless, they 
approached the Times. The Times took up 
their ideas. There is no one in England 
but knows the results. By skillful advertising, 
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by "booming" on a system which amounted 
almost to genius, these Americans sold the 
once dead book by the ten thousand. They 
have since taken up expensive work after 
expensive work on the same plan, and news- 
paper publishers who once turned from them 
now eagerly bid for their favor. The lowest 
estimate oi the profit earned by these two 
Americans is a quarter of a million sterling. 
The most knowing people in the publishing 
trade place their gains very much higher. 
There were certainly hatfuls of money for 
them in London. 

Not long since a short cable tramway was 
lying unused on a hill to the north of London. 
It had had an unfortunate history, and for 
some time could find jio purchaser. The 
County Council offered a "scrap-iron" price for 
the concern, and as there seemed to be no com- 
petitors in the field had reckoned it had a real 
bargain. But just before it completed the deal 
a quiet American stepped in, outbid the council 
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and secured the lines at a fractional part of the 
original cost. He at once set it working. And 
if you should wish to see how it pays him, go up 
on a summer's afternoon to Highgate Hill and 
notice the crowd on the cable cars there. 



BRYANT & MAY. 

Quite recently the most striking instance of 
all the triumphs of American machinery was 
witnessed in London. Bryant & May has long 
been looked upon as a great English institu- 
tion, as secure of its place as the Bank of Eng- 
land. It had practically destroyed all serious 
English competition, it paid dividends of twenty 
per cent., and its reputation was world-wide. 

While this house was resting on its reputa- 
tion and priding itself on its power, a quiet 
American manufacturer studied the match 
business. He experimented, eniployed several 
smart men in improving old match-making ma- 
chinery, and spent quite ten thousand dollars a 
year in improvements. He sent men over the 
world, and wherever a new improvement in 
match-making machinery was to be had he 
bought it. 

Five years ago this American, Mr. Barber, 
came over to Liverpool and opened works 
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there. He could turn out matches so much 
cheaper and so much better than the English 
makers that Bryant & May suddenly awoke to 
the fact that they had met a dangerous rival. 
Bryant & May now sent men over the world 
for new machines, but they found they had 
been preceded everywhere. Their dividends 
declined from twenty to fourteen per cent., and 
they saw that if things went on all dividends 
would disappear. Then the American stepped 
up. He told the managers of the English busi- 
. ness that he could beat them out of the field, 
and they knew that he spoke the truth. But, 
said he, if Bryant & May would consent to sur- 
render their factories and to give up absolutely 
all control in the management of the match 
trade, he would take over their shares and 
guarantee them interest on the fourteen per 
cent, basis. Bryant & May could no nothing 
but submit, and their works are now passing 
into American hands. They could not obtain 
scientific machinery, for the rights in all the 
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improved machinery were owned by the Ameri- 
cans, and so they were beaten. 

Mr. Barber, the president of the American 
and Liverpool Diamond Match Companies, 
the clever American who accomplished this, 
frankly told Bryant & May's shareholders how 
he had been able to do it. '*The machinery 
now being used in Bryant & May's factory," 
he said, "was the invention of men who had 
been in the employ of the Diamond company 
since its inception, but that machinery was dis- 
carded by the American company fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, and we have been gradually im- 
proving upon it. I do. not think there has been 
a year when the Diamond company of Amer- 
ica has not expended at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars in experiments in improving their machin- 
ery. We have good inventive talent, and we 
have quite a large number of people working 
continuously with the sole object of improving 
our machinery. Then, again, we have repre- 
sentatives always traveling in different parts of 
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the world for the purpose of acqcdrmg any new 
invention which would be of assistance to our 
business. In the purchase of patents we have 
spent in the last year over $250,000, and in the 
last twenty years a million. In five years we 
have succeeded in building up a trade in the 
United Kingdom equal in quality to that of 
Bryant & May, and at the same time we have 
been able to pay interest on every dollar of 
capital that has gone into the business. Your 
board has managed the company as well as the 
facilities which they possess allow them to do, 
but they did not improve their machinery, for 
the reason that they have not a ruling genius 
among them." 

The net result is that the entire match in- 
dustry of England has passed into American 
hands. 

And so the story runs on. While we are 
pluming ourselves on our own commercial as- 
tuteness, the Americans are stepping into the 
center of our industrial capital, and are taking 
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from under our eyes the most profitable and the 
easiest speculations. And, unhampered by re- 
strictive conditions, their workmen turn out 
goods with which our own cannot attempt to 
compete. 



HOLD THE PURSE STRINGS. 

The main lines on which the Americans are 
pushing forward their campaign against us are 
easily comprehended. First, they are secur- 
ing the financial control of many great enter- 
prises here. English capital has grown con- 
servative, and the British financier prefers to 
put his money in safe and steady concerns con- 
ducted on old lines. If you have anything 
new, or anything which cannot show behind it 
a g^eat mass of established experience, English 
financial houses and banks usually refuse to 
back it. 

It is unnecessary to point out to business 
people that the financier usually favors his 
friends when distributing orders. This is one 
reason why in South America England is able 
to hold her own so well commercially. Many 
of the South American States are run on Eng- 
lish capital, and consequently the British trader 
has an easy time there. This weapon is now 
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being turned against us. When the Central 
London Railway was built American money 
played great part in it, and large orders for the 
railway plant went to America. 

The second plank of the American advance 
is the control of the means of transit. Freight 
rates have more to do with making the success 
or failure of manufacturing enterprises than 
any other single factor. In this matter of 
freightage the English trader is crippled at 
every turn. Notwithstanding the fact that 
shipping is mainly in English hands, freight 
rates from or around England are exceptionally 
high. And the Americans are not going to 
allow shipping to be mainly in English hands. 
They are laying down new commercial navies 
with great speed. They are buying some of 
our old-established lines of merchant marine. 
The export trade which was formerly con- 
ducted through England, goods being first sent 
here and then trans-shipped to other lands, is 
now more and more being done direct. 



RECIPROCITY. 

But the main weapon in the hands of the 
American invaders is yet to be used. Eleven 
years ago America practically destroyed our 
import manufacturing trade to her by creating 
a high tariff. The protected American manu- 
facturers were able to pull themselves together 
and to secure higher prices owing to the prac- 
tical penalizing of our goods. But now Amer- 
ican manufactured goods are able to stand on 
their own merits, for America can produce at 
less cost than we can. But the heads of the 
Republican party, in other words, the great 
manufacturers, have no intention of throwing 
away the commercial weapon which this high 
tariff has given them. They will go in, not for 
free trade, but for reciprocal trade advantages. 
They will auction tariff concessions for tariff 
favors, and before many years our manufactur- 
ers will find that American dealers have se- 
cured special customs and rates in many lands. 
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For the American business man believes in get- 
ting all the advantages he can. The United 
States Government holds that trade is worth 
studying and worth building up, and that the 
trader is the great man. Reciprocity will be 
the keynote of American politics to-morrow, 
as protection was yesterday. 

One other thing must not be forgotten: the 
American business man works harder and 
works longer than his average English com- 
petitor. This is true of almost every grade in 
the industrial army. Here in England when*a 
man has made a respectable competency he as 
a rule rests on his oars and thinks prosperity an 
excuse for ease. The American business man, 
on the contrary, works harder the higher he 
rises, and, though you may find the wives and 
daughters of the great transatlantic industrial 
kings spending their days in leisured ease, you 
find the kings themselves, as a rule, with a 
long-distance telephone at their ears and a 
couple of stenographers at their elbows. The 
head of an English business thinks he does well 
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if he reaches his office by ten in the morning. 
The American is before his desk at eight. The 
English workman limits his output, the Ameri- 
can prides himself on working his machines to 
their utmost capacity. The difference this 
makes may be shown by one case in point. 
An American contractor undertook a year or 
two since to erect a building in London. He 
found that his English bricklayers would not 
lay more than a limited number of bricks each 
per day. It was not a question of pay, for he 
was willing to pay them according to their 
work. In despair the contractor brought over 
a number of men from New York. He paid 
them higher wages, but they worked so much 
harder than the Englishmen that, after allow- 
ing for the cost of their passage and return, the 
contractor materially saved on the deal. And 
what was more important for him, he was able 
to complete his work in time. 




(( 



DRIVING." 



"Driving" is the rule in American industry. 
The foreman or ''ganger" there is not a sort of 
caretaker of the workman's interest, but a 
watchman for the master's. He sees, as it is 
his business to see, that every man is kept at the 
utmost point of exertion during the whole of 
his working hours. Admittedly there are many 
evil sides to "driving." It means that the 
weaklings go to the wall, that the indifferent* 
workers are ruthlessly thrown on one side, that 
the delicate are crushed and that right quickly. 
It means hard times for the strong, and no 
mercy for the weak. But between the "driv- 
ing" of an American steel mill and the happy- 
go-lucky methods of an old-fashioned London 
office there are intermediate stages. 

Already "driving" is coming into London 
from sheer industrial necessity, and it must 
come in more and more if we are to hold our 
own. I recently saw the bad effects of this in 
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a great London warehouse. There, while the 
hands are well treated, they work at such pres- 
sure that the name of their firm has become al- 
most a by-word in the city. The results are 
very apparent. The house in question con- 
tinually drafts in a large number of lads from 
the country, and almost as steadily there go 
back men of broken health, with seeds of con- 
sumption sown in them, with ruined constitu- 
tions, all brought on through the persistent 
overwork there maintained. No man of com- 
mon sense would advocate this. But English 
masters must find a via inedia between indiffer- 
ent workmanship and cruel overwork. On 
their finding this depends very largely our com- 
mercial future. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 



The most serious aspect of the American 
industrial invasion lies in the fact that these in- 
comers have acquired control of almost every 
new industry created during the past fifteen 
years. In old trades we are hard put to it to 
hold our own ; in the new we are scarcely mak- 
ing any pretence at doing so. 

What are the chief new features in London 
life? They are, I take it, the telephone, the 
portable camera, the phonograph, the electric 
street car, the automobile, the typewriter, pas- 
senger lifts in houses, and the multiplication of 
machine tools. In every one of these, save the 
petroleum automobile, the American maker is 
supreme ; in several he is the monopolist. These 
new industries, be it noted, are enormously 
profitable; the men they employ are highly- 
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paid mechanics, prices rule high, and they form 
the bases for future advance in industry. 

Take the typewriter. Machines are brought 
to England from New York and Boston to the 
average value of considerably over £4,000 a 
week. The cost of the raw material used in the 
typewriter is comparatively trivial, and the 
greater part of this outlay goes to high wages 
for skilled labor. Time after time English 
firms have endeavored to acquire this trade, 
but in vain. At the present moment the only 
serious competitor with the American machines 
for office use is a Canadian typewriter, the Em- 
pire. 

Why have our manufacturers failed here? 
Chiefly because they lacked enough money to 
put down proper plants. The main points in 
typewriter manufacturing are no longer pat- 
ented, and the original patents of the Reming- 
ton, for instance, have long been public prop- 
erty. Every one who knows anything of type- 
writers can recall numerous English attempts 
to oust the American machine, but all in vain. 
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In one case an English financier bought the 
rights of the typewriter for f 1,000, put another 
£1,000 into the business, and thought he could 
cover the market. The Americans would spend 
many times more on a single machine tool in 
their factories. In another case the directors 
had plenty of money, but they lacked business 
skill, and it is said they "dropped" no less than 
£150,000. The typewriter union in New York, 
the central organization which controls most 
of the American machines, has a capital of 
£6,000,000. 



TELEPHONES. 

Turning to telephonic instruments, the ac- 
tion of our own general postoffice supplies the 
best commentary. The telephone, as all the 
world knows, was invented abroad, but the 
earliest practical instruments were made in 
England. At first it seemed as though the 
gjeat business in manufacturing telephonic in- 
struments was to be built up by England. But 
improvements were made, and English makers 
could not obtain the rights to work the best 
patents. When the patents ran out the tele- 
phone exchanges here were almost altogether, 
if not wholly, under the control of the National 
Telephone Company. This company, doubt- 
less for adequate business reasons, prefers to 
give its contracts to foreign makers rather 
than to risk failure on the experimental efforts 
of the now backward English firms. 

Then came the new departure of the Govern- 
ment in determining to commence active oppo- 
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sition to the National Telephone Company. 
There seemed a possibility that the British 
manufacturers might now have a chance. Mr. 
Hanbury, speaking for the general postoffice in 
the House of Commons, in Mardh, 1899, said: 
"Hitherto, what I believe might be a great 
trade has gone abroad. I hope that we shall 
get such competition that the trade for making 
telephonic instruments and the rest will be es- 
tablished in this country, and that we shall not 
any longer have to make our purchases 
abroad." 

There seems no doubt but that our postal 
authorities were really desirous of helping 
home manufacturers if they could. But on in- 
quiry they found that no English firm had the 
facilities for supplying the enormous number of 
instruments wanted in the given time. There- 
fore they were compelled to give the big order 
for London, which amounted to very many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, to the West- 
ern Electric Company, of Chicago. Within 
the next few years many million pounds will be 
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spent by this country on telephonic instm- 
ments. What America does not capture will 
go to Sweden or Germany. English makers 
seem to be out of the hunt. 

In another case in Canada, where the Lau- 
rier ministry was desirous of building up a 
steel trade, it adopted a plan which might 
have been worth the consideration of our Elng- 
fish officials. On satisfying itself that the 
would-be steel makers had sufficient money and 
business experience, the Canadian Government 
entered into contracts with them for many 
years ahead, even before their factories were 
built or before they had produced a ton of steeL 
Consequently, the steel trade is booming in 
Canada. By our English method, the home 
manufacturers have to be content with the 
pious hopes and good wishes of the postmaster 
general. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION. 

But it is in the manufacture of electric trac- 
tion material that the greatest triumphs of the 
American invaders have occurred. When the 
construction of steam railways opened up a 
new era in industry, England was first and the 
rest of the world nowhere. It was English en- 
gineers who designed, English capital financed, 
and very often English labor constructed the 
great lines of many countries. 

To-day steam is hissing its own funeral 
dirge, and electricity is rapidly taking its place 
as the motive power of the immediate future. 

The amount of capital invested in electric 
traction undertakings will before long rival the 
expenditure on steam roads. In eleven years 
electric railways of America have increased 
from 150 to 20,000 miles, involving an outlay 
of about a thousand million dollars. 

In England, we are just awaking to this new 
business. But during the past session alone 
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ham Company, of New York, hold the field. 
For the splendid equipment <rf the Central Lon- 
don Railway, the &iglish engineers .went to the 
General Electric Company, of New York, 
and for their lifts to the Sprague Company. 
Macartney, McElroy & Co., of New York, 
boast that they have filled out eleven of the 
leading street electric tramway lines in Great 
Britain. The British Thompson - Houston 
Company, the English agents for the General 
Electric Company, of New York, supplied the 
electric street car equipment for the new West 
London lines, and for two dozen others. The 
Westinghouse Company, one of the most pow- 
erful corporations, has entered the field on 
such a scale, and with such splendid facilities, 
that its progress represents the march of a tri- 
umphant army. 
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under our eyes. Who has this business? In 
England we have allowed it to pass largely 
into American hands. 

One or two enterprising British firms have, 
it is true, managed to hold their own by filling 
their shops with American tools, and by adopt- 
ing American methods. The splendid works 
of the English Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Preston, are an instance of what we 
are now doing. But in the manufacture of elec- 
tric machinery for traction purposes, the Amer- 
icans are to-day right a-top. Their representa- 
tives secure most of the best contracts, and they 
are planning schemes for still greater -con- 
quests. As one New York technical paper put 
it hot many weeks ago: '*For the past few 
years, when any important (English electric) 
railway contracts were pending, it has not been 
a (Question as to who, but as to which American 
would carry off the prize." 

About one-half of the motors on the street 
cars in Britain are American. For trucks the 
Brill Company, of Philadelphia, and the Peck- 
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knows his schemes for the northern tubular 
railway, and the clever way he has manaeed to 
get his grip on the Metropolitan underground. 
Another great New York electric firm recently 
came over to London. It has taken big offices 
near the Bank and fitted them up splendidly. 
With its great safes, its smart equipment, its 
typewriters, its clever engineers and good 
backing, it has not come here for nothing. 

Why have the Americans conquered this big 
trade? It is easy hastily to blame the English 
manufacturers, but the fault lies not so much 
with them as with over-legislation. The elec- 
tric industry has been crippled at every turn by 
many laws and by the often ridiculous and 
grandmotherly restrictions of the Board of 
Trade. Conditions have been so onerous that 
most people would not invest their money in it, 
and those who did found it next to impossible 
to obtain permission to start any electric trac- 
tion schemes. Corporations and local authori- 
ties acted the parts of dogs in the manger. 
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They would neither do the work themselves nor 
let others. 

Meanwhile America was experimenting. 
Early electric lines were faulty, but they 
showed the way to improvements. When this 
country made small tentative steps, we had to 
go to America for our apparatus. Americans 
learned in this way to meet the needs of the 
market. They got the start, and were able to 
put their machines on the market at cheaper 
rates, and to give much quicker deliveries. 

English makers are certainly pulling up, but 
they have now to attack intrenched and secured 
rivals. Perhaps they may soon be able to hold 
their own in the manufacture of generating 
plants. At first they were slow to recognize 
the importance of using multi-polar machines, 
with steel magnets, and consequently they have 
not had much experience in many of the minor 
but still important principles introduced into 
these machines over the ordinary bi-polar ma- 
chine. But they have learned their lesson, and 
now several of them make multi-polar ma- 
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chines which can well compete with the Ameri- 
cans. 

But until we take some of the burden of over- 
regulation from our electric industry, our home 
firms must be handicapped even in the home 
market, much more so in the foreign. 



MONOPOLISTS. 

Sixteen years ago the well-known kodak 
firm then bearing the name of the Eastman 
Photographic Materials Company set up its 
offices in England to sell its folding camera, 
manufactured in Rochester, N. Y. It built, up 
a business so great that England now imports 
over a million dollars' worth of American pho- 
tographic apparatus each year. A certain pro- 
portion of this, however, is dispatched from 
England to the Continent. It practically cre- 
ated the business in the folding film camera. 
Before it began, photographic apparatus was 
big and clumsy, and a few dozen glass plates 
were sufficient load for a strong porter. It in- 
troduced cameras which could be easily slipped 
in a coat pocket. It made the "dark-room** 
no longer a necessity for the busy amateur, and 
its motto, "You press the button, and we'll do 
the rest," summarized its plan of campaign. 
By the excellence of its goods, and by the 
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buaness ability with which they were pushed, 
this firm came right a-top. And in its own 
particalar fine, that of the cheap portable film 
camera, although it has many competitors, it 
has not a rivaL 

This year it detennined to crush out the 
feeble opposition to its business in this country. 
Accordingly, it announced that it would not 
supply any dealer who sold films or film hold- 
ers or film cameras by other makers. The 
English trade was very ind^;nant, and had 
there been anything like a real rival, tho kodak 
firm would have suffered heavily. As it was, it 
had to modify its attempted boycott, but it has 
only held its hand and intends to monopolize 
the film business, if it can possibly do so. 

Of course the kodak people might declare 
that they are not an American firm, that they 
employ more English labor in photog^phic 
manufacturing than any other firm here, and 
that their business work is managed by Eng- 
lishmen. But their photog^phic manufacture 
in this country is mainly confined to chemicals. 
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films and sensitized papers. Their cameras are 
all made in America. Most of their ordinary 
shares are held in America, though the com- 
pany is British. Mr. Eastman, an American, to 
whose inventive genius they primarily owe their 
success, is the main director of their opera- 
tions. 

This case of the kodak firm inevitably raises 
the issue as to whether the American invasion 
is not in many ways a real advantage to us. 
It ui)deniably is. It is better for the average 
Englishman to use the convenient kodak than 
the clumsy mahogany bound camera of the old 
type. We gain in wealth by allowing Ameri- 
can electric engineers to lay down trolley lines 
in our streets. We benefit in both pocket and 
time by such practically American tube railways 
as the Central London. It will be an enormous 
advantage to us when Mr. Yerkes transforms 
the smoky, dirty underground railway into a 
bright and clean electric system. The business 
man saves time and temper by using an Amer- 
ican fountain pen rather than the old, imperfect 
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English type. The twenty pounds laid out on 
an American typewriter is money saved in any 
English office. But there is no reason what- 
ever why intermediate gain as well as the final 
profit should not go to English houses. The 
things Americans make for us, for our comfort 
and convenience, we might equally well make at 
home. 



MERELY DOMESTIC. 



Nowhere perhaps is the American invasion 
of our everyday life more apparent or seen to 
greater advantage than in our domestic life. 
American manufactures and products are com- 
monly used in every English household every 
day in the year. 

Most of the inventions that have tended to 
simplify the labors of the housewife in recent 
years have come from America. There ser- 
vants are scarce, independent and dear. Even 
before Mr. Sheldon started his recent crusade, 
they did not forget to tell you, "I am a lady 
and expect to be treated as such." Rather than 
stand the ways of the "hired girl" most Amer- 
ican housewives, of the same standing as those 
who would here have at least two maids, have 
elected to take the advice of sturdy old William 
Cobbett, and do without servants altogether. 
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This has led to the multiplication of all kinds 
of devices to save household labor, to the great 
comfort of the women folk. The American 
sewing machine might once have been quoted 
as a case in point; but, though we still import 
a million dollars' worth of machines each year, 
the Germans have so taken this up that it can 
no longer be looked on as peculiarly American. 
Darning machines, patching apparatus, and a 
hundred and one other Yankee "notions" now 
to be seen in every draper's shop, belong to 
this class. 

Automatic carpet sweepers are worth men- 
tion. It took long to popularize them here. 
Our housewives would not realize for some 
time that with a carpet-sweeper they can do in 
five minutes, without dust, the same work that 
would take them thirty minutes with a broom, 

and fill the room with dust. At first, too, car- 
pet-sweepers were dear. But in time prices 

were reduced, and the use of sweepers spread. 

« 
No housekeeper who once used the sweeper 

would ever think of replacing it by the broom. 
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During the past three years the American car- 
pet-sweepers fiave sold here by tens of thou- 
sands, and every year this sale increases. The 
business will be a permanent one, for sweepers, 
like ordinary brooms, want frequent renewal. 
We buy nearly a quarter of all the American 
brooms and brushes sent abroad. 



SHIRT WAISTS. 

Shirt waists, or blouses, as they are called 
in England, must not be passed over. For 
many years every visitor to New York re- 
marked on the smarter appearance of even the 
poorer women there over their English sis- 
ters. This was largely due to the superiority of 
the cheap American blouses. Three years ago 
some firms in the Eastern States obtained a 
few orders for these from English drapery 
houses. The shirt waist met with so great a 
welcome that in the following year fairly large 
drders were placed. These orders were found 
all too small, and last year the greater part of 
the English ready-made shirt waist trade went 
to America. One English firm alone is said to 
have sold American blouses for women to the 
value of £57,000. This figure, however, is diffi- 
cult to verify. But the triumph of the Ameri- 
can trade is undoubted. And it was accom- 
plished notwithstanding the fact that the Amer^ 
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ican manufacturers would not look at small 
orders, and would only do business with the 
largest jobbers. 

This year the success has not been repeated. 
Large orders were given in advance, but by a 
sudden change in fashion the striped shirt waist 
which the Americans produce was no longer to 
the fore. The favorite costume for ladies this 
summer is a light, almost transparent, muslin. 
This the Americans were not prepared to sup- 
ply. But English heads of the trade have no 
doubt but that the Americans will be ready for 
everything next year. 

English wholesale dealers are very frank 
about the triumph of the American blouses. 
They say that the method of manufacture in 
the two countries is so different that the Eng- 
lish product, while made on the present lines, 
stands no chance whatever. It is admitted that 
the material of the English-made blouses is bet- 
ter than that of the American. Manchester 
cotton still leads for good class work. But in 
England the blouses are roughly cut out in the 
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factories and then are given out to home work- 
ers, mostly in city slums, to produce them as 
best they may, one set of people doing the 
whole of the work on a mass of blouses. The 
American plan is quite different* There the 
blouse-maker brings all his workers into the 
factory, and may employ two, three or four 
thousand hands. The cut is much more exact, 
the models are far more scientific, and the fit is 
infinitely better. Then the work of making is 
specialized. Some workers make nothing but 
cuffs, some nothing but sleeves, some collars, 
and so on. 

But this is not all. The gjreat difficulty of the 
American manufacturer in previous years has 
been to find employment for his hands during 
the dull autumn season. If he then lets them 
go he will not find them again when he wants 
them in the following spring. It is to keep 
these men going in the dull time that the Amer- 
ican makers will turn out enormous numbers of 
blouses for the English market, at prices which 
barely cover the cost of production. Now the 
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Americans are contemplating entering other 
branches of our dry goods trade. There are 
rumors of the coming erection of great retail 
stores in London on the lines of Wanamaker's 
in New York, or Seigel, Cooper & Co., of Chi- 
cago. But in the wholesale manufacturing dry 
goods trade they are not likely to have so 
easy a time in other branches as in blouses, 
although they have found a very profitable line 
in men's braces. In high-class underclothes, at 
which some of them are looking with eager 
eyes, it seems likely they will find better goods 
on our markets than they can hope to produce 
at anything like a corresponding price. 



BOOTS. 

Take another allied trade. A little time since 
English boot manufacturers began to feel the 
pinch of American competition. They faced 
the situation, and began to improve matters. 
In many cases they sent over for American 
boot-making machinery, which is admittedly 
superior to any formerly used here. Their ef- 
fort to check the rising American tide has, how- 
ever, so far proved in vain. In 1898 America 
sent us shoes to the value of £72,714; in 1899, 
£147,944; last year the figures had risen to 
£228,057. This year the rise has been still 
greater. During the month of April, the last 
for which returns are available, the increase was 
close on a hundred per cent. The value of the 
American boots and shoes then sold to us 
reached £45,000, as against £23,000 for the 
same month last year. 

And the fight has only just begun. This 
year the leading American shoemakers, headed 
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by the famous politician and reformer, Mr. Pin- 
gree, came over to push on their trade. Many 
of them have opened their own shops, and 
others have stocked the retail dealers with their 
wares. One need only walk down any shop- 
ping street to see that "American shoes" now 
form the leading and best advertised lines in the 
bootmakers' windows. 

Why is this? Much is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the American boots are finer and 
more stylish than the English makers' wares of 
corresponding prices. But it is not the whole 
truth, and English makers are so improving 
their output that this would soon be neutral- 
ized. The American makers are quite open 
about their advantage. They say, and facts 
bear them out, that even when the English 
makers are using the same machinery, they can 
yet beat them. For in America each boot-mak- 
ine: machine is used to the utmost limits of its 
capacity; in England the output is limited by 
trade union regulations. Consequently the 
American turns out three pairs of boots for two 
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finished by the Englishman. This I am aware 
is strenuously denied by the workmen them- 
selves. They admit the greater output of the 
Americans, but declare it to be due not to the 
unwillingness of the workmen in England, but 
to the fact that the arrangements of the fac- 
tories across the ocean are better. They point 
also to the number of break-downs among 
workers of the English shoe factories, since the 
American ''driving" system was more or less 
begun, as proof of the strenuous labor here. All 

one can say in reply to this is, that American 
employers, who on this matter may be consid- 
ered fairly unbiased judges, largely put the 
blame for our smaller output not on the Eng- 
lish masters but on the English workmen. 



AMERICAN DRUGS. 

In domestic medicine the invaders have in- 
flicted pecuniary loss on both doctors and 
chemists, not to speak of wholesale drug manu- 
facturers. The Americans have exploited the 
medicine trade, both legitimate and quack, in 
the most thorough fashion. We spend four 
thousand pounds a week on American patent 
medicines made in America and imported into 
this country. But this is by no means the 
whole. Many of the chief firms have set up 
their own factories here, and the trade in pat- 
ent American drugs manufactured in this coun- 
try probably very largely exceeds the import 
trade. 

On this let me quote a talk I had with a 
busy London chemist. "Every year sees the 
rapid spread of American drugs in our busi- 
ness,'* said he. "In my own case, about half 
the medicines I sell are American, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the remainder German. 
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But my proportion is larger than the average, 
as there are many American visitors in this part 
of London. Taking the trade as a whole, I 
should say that onie-third is in American lines. 

"Why is this? Simply because the Ameri- 
cans are right up to date, while our own manu- 
facturers seem to be asleep. They provide 
the things wanted in such a convenient form 
that the older preparations stand no chance be- 
side them. Here, for instance, is a box" — ^and 
he showed me a little fat leather pocket-case — 
"containing all the ordinary medicines and opi- 
ates that a traveler in uncivilized lands wants, 
done up in tabloid form. It only takes up a few 
inches of room. The old-fashioned English 
medicine case, containing the same prepara- 
tions in liquid form, was quite a load. Here is 
another little leather case for a doctor to put 
in front of his bicycle. All of these are Amer- 
ican. I sell large numbers of them. If I 
wished I could not sell similar English goods in 

f 

their place, for there are none. 

"In new preparations the Germans have 
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rather got the lead) but for drugs, on the whole, 
the Americans come first. We did not wel- 
come their arrival. For us the profit on a bot- 
tle of tabloids is much smaller than it would be 
on the ordinary mixture. The only benefit we 
have is the saving of time taken in preparation. 
Doctors were still more opposed to tabloids, 
for they take the whole mystery from medicine, 
and enable a patient to dabble in drugging him- 
self. But they have come in spite of us, and 
they are here to stay." 



UNDER FALSE PRETENSES. 

Of household foods, com, canned meat and 
inned fruits, which come to us from America, 
it is hardly necessary to speak here. The com- 
ing of these is no new thing, and enormous as 
are the quantities of foodstuffs sent to us across 
the Atlantic, we can have no hope of improve- 
ment until our farmers are Americanized. But 
it may be news to some that many of the, so- 
called English foodstuffs, which are sold as 
home produce, are wholly American made. I 
do not state this on my own authority, but on 
the word of the American consuls, who have 
repeatedly complained in their official reports 
of the great amount of canned goods sent un- 
marked from the States and here decorated 
with English labels. 

In domestic furniture the invasion has not 
yet really begun, and if the Americans do not 
hurry they will find that the advances of the 
English trade have taken the field from them. 
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American manufacturers have been too busy up 
to now supplying their own markets to cater for 
us, save in expensive goods such as office fit- 
tings. But the English cheap furniture market 
was long waiting for the first progressive firm 
which chose to annex it. Here our furniture 
is still largely made by hand by "little masters" 
in Shoreditch and Bethnal Green, who work 
with the most primitive tools, who have no cap- 
ital, and who are at the mercy of the wholesale 
buyers. Every middle-class and working-class 
housewife can tell of the rubbish, showy-look- 
ing but rotten, now sold here under the name 
of furniture. 

Contrast this stuff with the cheaper, finer- 
made, and more durable goods sold all through 
America and in Northern Germany. These 
goods, machine-made in great factories on a 
large scale, would as surely win the day here 
as American desks have swept away the old 
heavy British writing-tables. But here the 
English makers are at last stirring. They 
were hampered for a long time by serious dif- 
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ferences with their workmen, and more than 
one eflFort to introduce modem American ma- 
chinery and factory methods failed. But now 
one big house in East London, which manu- 
factures the best furniture for a leading West- 
end firm, has its factories full of the most up- 
to-date American inventions. It is true that 
these machines are mostly worked not by Eng- 
lishmen but by Germans. News reaches me 
that another English company is now erect- 
ing a big factory in North London, and is also 
importing a large, amount of the best 
American electrically-driven wood-working ap- 
paratus. It is going to adopt American meth- 
ods right through, and under good manage- 
ment should score a real success. This is only 
one of the many signs that we are learning to 
use the weapons of our rivals against them- 
selves, and that in the end the invasion may 
prove in some ways a blessing in disguise. 

Even in pickles and sauces one Pittsburg 
firm, Messrs. Heinz, has recently covered the 
English market. Its preparations are to-day to 
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be seen in half our restaurants and in practi- 
cally every grocer's in the country. A year or 
two since a firm of soda-water fountain makers, 
Messrs. Styles, set up in the city of London. 
It has now planted soda-water fountains in in- 
numerable chemists' shops all over the country, 
greatly to the comfort of ordinary folk. An 
attempt was made some time back to place 
American ice-creams on the London market, 
the famous New York house of Horton start- 
ing a branch here for that purpose. But it did 
not succeed. The British public is not yet 
educated up to the ice-cream habit. In fact, 
with all due respect to it, it hardly knows what 
ice-creams are. The English girl nibbles at a 
morsel or two of an indifferent frozen concoc- 

tion, while her American sister will devour a 
plateful or two of the most delicious cream 

preparation. The American ice-cream must 
come here, and is likely to come soon. 

Then even in hotels we find American pro- 
prietors now planning London branches, and if 
half the rumors floating around are true, Lon- 
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don is likely, within the next year or two, to 
see replicas of some of the most famous New 
York houses here. It is said that the Astor 
estate is willing to put five million dollars in an 
attempt to run a London copy of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Talking of the Astor estate reminds one of 
the way in which some great American million- 
aires are quietly investing in London land. 
One central district has been transformed dur- 
ing the past few years, and great streets of 
office buildings put up on it. These office build- 
ings are run under the names of various land 
companies, but there is good reason to believe 
that these land companies, or the best of them, 
are simply other names for the wealth of one 
of the oldest and richest millionaires of New 
York City. 



ALL AMERICAN. 

In the domestic life we have got to this : The 
average man rises in the morning from his New 
England sheets, he shaves with "Williams'" 
soap and a Yankee safety razor^ pulls on his 
Boston boots over his socks from North Caro- 
lina, fastens his Connecticut braces, slips his 
Waltham or Waterbury watch in his pocket, 
and sits down to breakfast. There he con- 
gratulates his wife on the way her Illinois 
straight-front corset sets off her Massachu- 
setts blouse, and he tackles his breakfast, 
where he eats bread made from prairie flour 
(possibly doctored at the special establish- 
ments on the lakes), tinned oysters from Balti- 
more, and a little Kansas City bacon, while his 
wife plays with a slice of Chicago ox-tongue. 
The children are given "Quaker" oats. At the 
same time he reads his morning paper printed 
by American machines, on American paper 
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with American ink, and, possibly, edited by a 
smart journalist from New York City. 

He rushes out, catches the electric tram 
(New York) to Shepherd's Bush,^ where he 
gets in a Yankee elevator to take him on to the 
American-fitted electric railway to the city. 

At his office, of course, everything is Amer- 
ican. He sits on a Nebraskan swivel chair, 
before a Michigan roll-top desk, writes his let- 
ters on a Syracuse typewriter, signing them 
with a New York fountain pen, and drying 
them with a blotting-sheet from New England. 
The letter copies arc put, away in files manu- 
factured in Grand Rapids. 

At lunch time he hastily swallows some cold 
roast beef that comes from the Mid- West cow, 
and flavors it with Pittsburg pickles, followed 
by a few Delaware tinned peaches, and then 
soothes Tiis mind with a couple of Virginia cig- 
arettes. 

To follow his course all day would be weari- 
some. But when evening comes he seeks re- 
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laxation at the latest American musical com- 
edy, drinks a cocktail or some California wine, 
and finished up with a couple of "little liver 
pills" "made in America." 



THE PRINTING WORLD. 



The publishing, book-selling and newspaper 
world is in many ways the most conservative 
section of English industry. Newspaper men 
are quick to lecture British manufacturers on 
their backwardness, yet in their own business 
they are among the slowest to adopt new meth- 
ods. Hence the conquest of the literary world 
by the American is most significant; and un- 
doubtedly on the mechanical side here the 
American has conquered. In printing machin- 
ery the invaders have now almost wholly their 
own way. In paper, they shook our great Brit- 
ish manufacturers to the bottom; in ink they 
are more than successful competitors. In book 
production they were some years since our 
humble followers. Now we are becoming their 
disciples. The American publisher in London 
is becoming a serious factor, and American 
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book distributing methods are being discussed 
in every office from Paternoster row to Albe- 
marle street. 

The progress of the invasion of the paper 
trade is worthy of note. Five years ago the 
principal American manufacturers came over 
here to rush things; they had large surplus 
products which they were determined to sell at 
any cost. Ordinary news printing paper was 
brought down from one and three-fourths 
pence a pound, less ten per cent., to one 
penny a pound net. The American manu- 
facturers were greatly aided by the very Hght 
freight rates across the Atlantic, which cripple 
those who deliver paper in London, as the cost 
of carriage from Maine to London is no more 
than from Cardiff to London. Had the paper- 
makers been at all shaky they must have gone 
under, when the American would have perma- 
nently .annexed the trade; but, happily, they 
are, as a whole, firms of very solid financial 
standing. They stood the. full brunt of the 
fight; they cut prices to meet the American 
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cuts, and at the same time they put in the new- 
est American machines to lessen their cost of 
production. Then came the Spanish-American 
war, which saved the situation, for the demand 
for news paper was so increased that prices 
went up again. The Americans have certainly 
acquired a great deal of the English paper 
trade, but not so much as was once expected. 



THE FAST PRESS- 

Turn to printing. Here the American mak- 
ers are absolutely masters of the field. No 
first-class daily or weekly paper now when lay- 
ing down an entirely new plant would think of 
anything but American presses. The main 
firm in the invasion here has been Messrs. 
Hoe & Co., of New York, who have set up 
large works in England. It is a commonplace 
in the newspaper world that when any journal 
wants to improve its plant its ambition is to get 
Hoe machines. They are dear ; you have often 
to wait some time for delivery ; but they are so 
much ahead of the older English makes that 
proprietQrs are forced to have them. But Hoe 
& Co. no longer monopolize the making of 
American machines here. Recently quite a 
number oi American printing firms have come 
over, most of whom import the parts of their 
presses. I may be told, of course, that Hoe's are 
now practically an English firm, since they 
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have their works here. If this is what people 
call an English finn I cannot agree with them. 
A house which is directed from New York, 
which works from American patterns, of which 
the cream of the profits goes to American pro- 
prietors, where the brains, the invention, the 
skill which makes the thing what it is are all 
American, can hardly be spoken of as British, 
even though it does employ a certain amount 
of English labor. 

When I ventured to state during the serial 
appearance of these articles that the American 
printing presses have all their own way in this 
country, I received some very angry denuncia- 
tions from English manufacturers, who bluntly 
told me that I either did not know what I was 
talking about or else had been bribed to boom 
American goods. The best answer to them is 
found in the simple statement of the machines 
now in use in the leading daily newspaper 
offices in this country. It is impossible to give 
the name of every office, but so far as I can 
gather them here they are : 



LONDON DAILIES. 

The Tifnes — Mostly English, but some Hoe 
presses. 

The Daily Chronicle — Hoe machines. 

The Daily Telegraph — Hoe machines. 

The Morning Post — Foster & Sons, Preston. 

The Daily Mail — Hoe machines. 

The Morning Leader and Star — Hoe ma- 
chines. 

The Eclu) — Hoe machines and one supplied 
by the Northern Press and Engineering Com- 
pany, South Shields, in 1899- 1900. 

The Daily News — English machines. 

The Globe — ^The Victory Company, of Liver- 
pool. 

The Sun writes: "Of course all the princi- 
pal daily papers are printed by American ma- 
chinery, manufactured by Messrs. Hoe & Co. 
But it is only fair to state that they have been 
manufactured in England by English workmen 
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during the last six or seven years, the patterns 
only being supplied from America." 

The editor of another leading London daily, 
while asking me not to mention his name, 
writes: "I have no objection to saying that, 
with the exception of two Wharfedales, which 
are English machines, all our machines are sup- 
plied by Messrs. Hoe & Co., and are therefore 
American machinery. One or two were, how- 
ever, I believe, made in London. Our type- 
setting and distributing machines were supplied 
by the Empire Company, and are therefore also 
American machines." 

Another London daily writes: "The first 
machines used by us were made by the Victory 
Company, of Liverpool. Then Marinonis were 
ordered, and finally Hoe & Co.'s machines, 
which appeared to be the only machines capa- 
ble of turning out 8, lo, 12, 14 and 16 pages, 
cut and folded complete." 

Still another London daily, while asking that 
its name should not be specified, says: "The 
printing presses in use in our office were manu- 
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factured by Messrs. Hoe & Co. We have no 
knowledge of any printing machinery oiitside 
that used for newspapers, and have always 
found Messrs, Hoe's, although more expensive 
than that of other firms, of higher quality and 
less costly as regards repairs." 
So much for London. 



THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 

Turn now to the provinces. Some of the 
leading provincial proprietors have favored me 
with their experience. Mr. G. Binney Dipple, 
the manager of the Manchester Guardian, writes 
as follows: 

"I have no objection to say that we have nine 
three-roll Hoe machines, made by the great 
firm who have works both in London and in 
New York. Some of the machines were made 
in England and some in America. I think the 
American ones were slightly superior in finish ; 
and I noticed various little adaptations and im- 
provements which came first on the New York 
machines, while those made in England at the 
same time were without them. The whole of 
our plant has been bought during the last five 
years. 

"On the whole, I think that the improve- 
ments in this class of machinery come from 
America, but lately the English makers have 
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shown great energy in adopting the American 
improvements ; and this no doubt is due to the 
fact that many newspapers have bought their 
machinery on the other side of the water, and 
so have given the English manufacturers a 
strong hint to be more progressive. 

'*I should like to add a warning to English 
buyers. Speaking only of the various classes 
of printing machinery and machinery con- 
nected with printing, I think there are a cer- 
tain number of second-rate machines finding a 
market here on the ground that they are the 
latest American speciality, when really they are 
only second-class work in their own country. 
I do not like to name instances which I have in 
my mind, but I think I might state generally 
that there is a certain danger in jumping to the 
conclusion that the American machinery over 
here is better than the English. Tliey make 
cheap machinery in the States as well as in 
England, and the Yankee business man is quite 
willing to take advantage of the boom and sell 
what is only a second-class machine in the 
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States at a first-class price here. The only 
safe way to buy American machinery is to go 
to America and secure the best class of ma- 
chinery over there. A great many of the best 
houses are so full of work on their own side of 
the water that they do not trouble to push their 
wares abroad, and the man who has not got full 
work in America is apt to try to dump his in- 
ferior stuff on this side, 

"You will see from what I have said that I 

< 

rather approve of buying American machinery 
occasionally, if this is done judiciously, as there 
is no other way of making our own manufactur- 
ers see the urgency of their case. As I said 
above, this has had a good effect upon the 
printing machine manufacturers in this country. 
"A movement with which I have a good deal 
of sympathy, which is very valuable to this 
country, is the setting up of large works on 
American lines in this country, employing Brit- 
ish labor. Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. were among 
the first to do this, and a striking instance of 
the same kind is the enormous works which 
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the Westinghouse Electric Company are put- 
ting up near the ship canal in Manchester. This 
is really an importation of the best American 
brains into English industry, and wherever it 
occurs you will find the rival English manu- 
facturer bestirring himself very rapidly." 



THE "SCOTSMAN." 

The Scotsman has recently erected one of the 
finest newspaper offices in existence. It has 
searched the world for the most up-to-date 
plant, and hence the special value of its experi- 
ence. I am indebted to Messrs. J. Ritchie & 
Co., the proprietors, for the following: 

"The printing machinery which has been laid 
down here since 1880 is of British manufacture. 
The printing presses are all by Messrs. Hoe 
& Co., London. The latest of these presses 
was in fact built in New York, but should not 
be counted as an American machine, as the 
order was given to the London firm, and it was 
only a small matter of arrangement owing to 
pressure in the London works which brought 
about the building of the machine in New 
York. 

''AH the Linotype machines, of which we 
have twenty-four, were manufactured at the 
company's works in Manchester. We are in 
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process of transferring to new offices, and an 
entirely new equipment of machinery will be 
installed. The printing presses are being 
erected by Messrs. Hoe & Co., London. The 
electric motors, however, which will drive them 
have been built specially for us at the Bullock 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
U. S. A. We went very carefully into the ques- 
tion of motors for printing presses, and per- 
sonal inspection induced us to decide that the 
motors built for this special purpose in the 
States had no equal on this side for efficiency."^ 
The Leeds Mercury has Hoe machines. 



SHEFFIELD "TELEGRAPH." 

Mr. C. D. Leng, of the Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph and allied publications, writes: "We 
have two machines which were built in New 
York and were the first machines running in 
England with the V folder. They were made 
by Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York, and the 
London branch has added cover-printing and 
wire-stitching mechanism. We have the first 
three-reel machine that was constructed from 
our design after a visit to the Chicago exhibi- 
tion, where a three-reel 'straight-line' press was 
at work. To this machine has been added a 
fourth reel printing part. We have a three- 
reel machine constructed by the Northern Press 
and Engineering Company, of South Shields, 
and a four-reel, direct-driven printing press con- 
structed by the same firm. We have a two- 
reel machine, which is a Victory-Annand-Hoe 
combination. 

"The American manufacturer has been sue- 
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cessful because he has adopted the best ideas 
of other makers, and combined them in one 
machine. The English makers stuck too long 
to their old patterns and methods. They would 
not adopt an improvement, lest they should be 
copying a competitor. The American manu- 
facturer has no such feeling. He boldly appro- 
priates any improvement and utilizes it. We 
can buy to-day American printing machinery, 
American paper and American ink at less money 
and better quality than English. Those of us 
who have traveled in America know the reason 
why." 



YORKSHIRE "POST." 

Mr. H. J. Palmer, of the Yorkshire Post, 
writes : "I may say that we obtain most of our 
printing machinery from Messrs. Hoe & Co., 
who, although their parent establishment is in 
New York, have for many years had large man- 
ufacturing works in London, and at these latter 
works many of the machines supplied by them 
to us have been made. 

"Newspaper business men, of course, know 
that American supremacy in the class of ma- 
chinery which they use is no new thing, but has 
existed ever since the rotary presses were in- 
troduced, nearly thirty years ago. I think this 
ought to be stated, however, since otherwise 
the general public may receive the impression 
that it is some sudden development of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

"As to the cause of the success of American 
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printing machinery, I should say it is due to 
their superior inventive faculty in mechanical 
engineering." 

The manager of a leading Midland daily 
writes: "I have no objections to informing 
you that our new printing plant, which was laid 
down late in 1899, is of American construc- 
tion; the printing presses and the stereotyping 
plant being made by the Goss Printing Press 
Company, of Chicago. The machines which 
the Goss presses substituted were 'Marinonis' 
(three), a French machine, but made, I believe, 
at Messrs. Sauvees' works in London. These 
were put down in 189 — , when our paper was 
started. In my opinion the cause of the suc- 
cess of American printing machines in England 
is the fact that the Americans have made a 
specialty in building printing machinery, and 
certainly lead the way in swift rotary presses. 
Any one who has had the privilege of seeing 
the magnificent machines at work in the New 
York and Philadelphia newspaper offices can- 
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not but be impressed with the fact that on the 
mechanical side, at least, of newspaper enter- 
prise the Americans lead the way." 

The Daily Record and Daily Maily Glasgow, 
have Hoe machines, and Fosters, of Preston. 



DEFENDING ENGLISH PRESSES. 

I am glad, however, to be able to give two 
letters on the other side, for it is certainly no 
purpose of mine to withhold any word that 
can be said in favor of English makers. Mr. 
A. J. Jeans, of the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Echo, sends to me a strong defense of English 
machinery. Says he: "Since 1880 I have had 
ten or twelve new printing machines, not one 
of which is American. Before ordering two 
large double machines, some four or five years 
ago, I went pretty exhaustively into the ques- 
tion of machinery, and I came to the conclusion 
that the English makers were quite as good, 
if not better, than American. This opinion 
was fortified when I went for a visit to the 
States last year and saw more extensively than 
I had seen in this country the American presses. 

"We have now in our establishment four 
double presses and several single ones, all of 
which have been made by the Northern En- 
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gineering Company, South Shields. I don't 
think America could produce stronger or more 
perfect presses. Some of the American makers 
try to tempt newspaper proprietors by asking 
lower prices, but, when everything is consid- 
ered, I don't think we would have gained any- 
thing, even in price, by bringing machines from 
the other side of the Atlantic." 

Mr. W. Martin, of the Newcastle Daily 
Leader, writes: "The whole of the printing 
machinery in use in these offices is of English 
make. We have had no experience of Ameri- 
can machinery, and we are abundantly satisfied 
with the type of three-roll machine built by the 
Northern Press and Engineering Company, 
South Shields." 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
fast rotary press is the only section of the 
American invasion of the printing world. This 
invasion extends to everything — from flat-bed 
presses for printing the most delicate illustra- 
tions down to automatic proof-pullers. The 
American folding presses get through twice or 
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three times as much work as the English. The 
American type-setting machines have revolu- 
tionized the art of the compositor. And so one 
might go on through all the minor apparatus 
which interests none but those in the trade. 



THE BOOK MARKET. 



In the publishing world the American in- 
vasion has barely begun. Yet it is easy to see 
that here it will shortly reach great dimensions. 
A very few years ago the American book world 
took its tone almost wholly from London. To- 
day we are approaching the stage when it seems 
that the London literary world will sit at the-feet 
of Chicago and New York. Already the Amer- 
icans have taught us something in the art of 
circulating books. In England a sale of a hun- 
dred thousand copies for a novel is considered 
phenomenal. Across the Atlantic one story, 
*'David Harum/' has sold no less than 505,000 
copies. "Eben Holden" was snapped up at the 
rate of 112,000 copies in a calendar month. 
"Richard Carvell" has circulated 375,000. "By 
Order of the Company'' and "When the World 
Was Young" sold between them 550,000 copies. 
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Tales which claim a hundred thousand or so 
are barely worth mentioning. One new book, 
"The Crisis," has issued a first edition of a hun- 
dred thousand. 

In England we have reached the stage when 
book publishing must be revolutionized. Once 
a most prosperous business, it has been within 
the last two years robbed of much of its profits. 
Increasing royalties to authors, advance pay- 
ments for royalties, and the rise of literary 
agents did no good to publishing as a business. 
Then came the Boer war, and even popular taste 
in fiction, long the mainstay of the trade, 
dwindled. 

The time has come for a change, and this 
change will be made on American lines. Hence 
it is worth examining the revolution which has 
taken place in American publishing in three 
years. Formerly publishing there was a cau- 
tious, conservative business, carried on in a very 
similar fashion to that prevailing on this side 
of the Atlantic. Then smart men from the 
West came in, and some of the oldest business 
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houses found that the competition of these new 
rivals was cutting the ground from under their 
feet. Harper's had to be reconstructed, Apple- 
ton's went into the hands of the receiver. Men 
like Colonel Harvey and Mr. S. S. McClure 

took a hand in the game, and things began to 
hum. 



HUSTLERS. 

Colonel Harvey is a very quiet, but very 
smart editor. He made his mark as a news- 
paper man on the most progressive newspaper 
in New York City ; then he took to finance, and 
made a fortune with street railways. Then, 
with money at his back, he took over control 
of the old house of Harper's, and their ma- 
chines have since been insufficient to cope with 
the new business. Mr. McClure is the great- 
est "hustler" in America. One incident will 
sufficiently show the kind of man he is. Some 
time ago he came on a visit to England, 
reached Southampton in the morning, hurried 
up to London, did a heavy day's work in his 
offices off the Strand, boarded the evening train 
at Liverpool, working all the way, and then 
caught another boat back to New York. 

The new publishing methods have left be- 
hind the old ideas of dignity and restraint in 
literature. Books are treated not as sacrosanct 
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pages for distant veneration, but as business 
goods, to be pushed in a business way. A book 
is now advertised after the fashion of a patent 
pill. As one angry author put it, "The pub- 
lisher to-day has adopted the methods of the 
seller of three-dollar boots, and of the boomer 
of the circus." 

The largest houses have adopted the newest 
methods. TheMacmillan Company, of New 
York, boom things in a way that might make 
Barnum envious. Their advertisements of 
"The Crisis" take up whole pages in such a staid 
paper as the Nation. 

Mr. Lord, of the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, of Boston, one of the most successful and 
prudent of the newer houses, was recently in 
London. In the course of a talk with him 
about the boom he said : "The foundations of 
this new boom have been advertising, and the 
use of department stores as distributing agents. 
It has not been by underselling. The books 
are usually put at a dollar and a half each (six 
shillings four pence), published price, and the 
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average price asked by the biggest dry goods 
stores is ninety-eight cents (four shillings one 
penny). The prices paid by the wholesale buy- 
ers vary, but may be put at about three shill- 
ings two pence, or much the same as the whole- 
sale price of a six-shilling book in England. 

"The boom has been almost wholly in two 
things— high-priced works of art and a few nov- 
els. A small number of stories sell very largely 
indeed. But the average tale sells no better 
now, if so well as it did some time ago. 

"You can never tell which book will 'catch 
on* and which book will not. It is largely a 
matter of caprice. But most of the successful 
stories have been along these lines. They have 
dealt with life of a kind about which the reader 
knew something. The popular tales have been 
nearly all American stories or stories of Eng- 
lish life. Continental fiction stands very little 
chance. You take a quaint character, such as 
is to be found in many country parts; you 
build around him all the anecdotes you know 
relating to his kind of life, and there you have 
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your story. These popular tales may not be 
very complex, but they are wholesome, bright, 
and in some cases largely autobiographical. 
Clean realism is their note. The authors have 
learned the secret of looking around them, and 
using the kind of people they see. Ten years 
ago the manuscripts submitted to American 
publishers were mostly 'mushy' and of little 
value. Now, though every one seems to have 
taken to writing recently, the average of merit 
is much higher in every way. 



CHANCE FOR ENGLISH PUBLISHERS. 

"We advertise. The whole country is pla- 
carded about new books, and the posters are 
made as artistic and attractive as possible. The 
Saturday literary supplement of the daily papers 
is used for advertising purposes, although some 
of us think that better advantages are got by 
advertising in the ordinary parts of the news- 
paper than in special literary supplements. But 

« 

you never spend one thousand pounds for the 
publishing of a book until you see that that 
book has already caught the public taste. 

"The department stores now form the great 
distributing centers. These stores buy up very 
large quantities of one book at once. They 
arrange it in piles so that every one who enters 
the door must see it, and one place alone will 
perhaps get rid of a thousand copies in a short 
time. The net result of it all is that the circle 
of readers of books has been multiplied five- 
fold. People who never read books before to 
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any extent are now regular buyers. The au- 
thors are benefited, for ninety out of every hun- 
dred of the books are published on royalty, and 
the royalties are steadily rising. The firm which 
first introduces this American publishing 
method into the English book world will have 
a fortune. But none of the older firms can do 
it on account of the attitude of their publishers 
and booksellers' associations." 

Mr. J. E. Hodder Williame, of Messrs. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, and assistant editor of the 
Bookman, recently returned from a business visit 
to America, greatly impressed by the new 
methods of bookselling employed there. 
"Where the English publisher spends a hun- 
dred pounds in advertising a single book — and 
he does not often do that," Mr. Hodder Wil- 
Hams declared, ''the American publisher spends 
thousands. Not content with merely taking 
whole pages in the newspapers for one single 
novel, he placards the street cars, and you see 
his posters on the boardings. 



COMPELLING SUCCESS. 

"There are several distinct reasons for the 
recent record sales of fiction in America, The 
public immediately reached is larger. I was 
amazed to see orders for over a thousand copies 
of a new novel from one central store in such 
a city as St. Louis* for instance. Then the 
opening of book departments in the large dry 
goods stores, while it has meant practically the 
abolition of the bona fide bookseller of the old 
days, has enormously increased the numbers of 
book readers. These stores buy the one book 
of the hour in great quantities, and make it a 
feature of the day's sale, along with the latest 
lady's 'shirt waist.' On the day of the publica- 
tion of Mr. Winston Churchill's new novels 
'The Crisis,' there must have been a pile 6i at 
least five hundred copies in Wanamaker's big 
store in New York. 

"But this book-of-the-hour sale has its great 
disadvantages. The novel of the second-class 
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writer, however considerable the merit, has lit- 
tle or no chance. 

"Although the American publisher has of 
course made a fortune out of his great suc- 
cesses, he sees many difficulties looming ahead. 
Competition between the publishers is forcing 
up the authors* royalties from the old-fashioned 
ten to twenty-five, and in at least one case thirty 
per cent., and the sums paid on account are 
exceedingly high. 

"I do not suggest that all books which hs^t 
reached these tremendous figures were un- 
worthy of their sale. Indeed, some of them, 
racy of the. soil, and making an appeal to the 
new literary patriotism, deserve their success. 
But in at least one case a most successful novel 
was written deliberately according to a recipe 
supplied by the publisher, who gave the author 
definite instructions as to the period, the plot, 
and the characters, and had the manuscript con- 
siderably doctored to suit the taste of the public 
before he issued it. The book was simply 
rammed down the throats of the American 
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public. But that kind of thing cannot be re- 
peated often. As a matter of fact it would pay 
a young author to give his first story to one 
of the booming publishers on any terms, or 
even to pay the publisher many hundred pounds 
to force his work to the front, for the adver- 
tisement is so great. And once a man has 
made a hit of this kind his terms, rise enor- 
mously, and he asks and obtains a higher roy- 
alty. In America to-day, to be a young and 
unknown author is rather an advantage tha'n 
otherwise, for the great public is constantly 
waiting for some new idol to acclaim." 

One active publisher put it thus to me: "Is 
the door shut?" he asked in low tones. "You 
are sure no one is listening? I wouldn't have 
it said under my name for all the world, but the 
truth is, the old-time publisher has to go. The 
department stores, the Whiteley's, the Har- 
rod's and the like, are going to save those of 
us who throw ourselves into their arms, but 
they will ruin a good many others first." 



THE WATERLOO OF TRADE. 



The fight for supremacy in the iron and steel 
trades is the Waterloo of commerce, and the 
victory has not been with us. There are times 
when figures sum up a history. They do in the 
steel trade. Ten years ago England was by 
far the largest producer of hard metal in the 
world. We would then have laughed at the 
madman who dared to hint at our home steel 
trade being attacked. America took each year 
large quantities of our iron and steel, while our 
manufactured steel goods went everywhere, and 
everywhere were placed in the first rank. We 
held the field, with all competitors out of sight. 
In 1884 England produced nearly twice as much 
pig iron as the United States. By 1890 Amer- 
ica had caught us up; last year the United 
States produced half as much more as England. 
During these years England increased her out- 
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put by about twenty-three per cent. ; the Amer- 
ican output rose considerably over three hun- 
dred per cent. For many years we sent large 
supplies of pig iron to America ; in 1899 we sent 
America less than twenty thousand tons, while 
America sent us over eighty thousand tons. 
Last year the American imports rose in value 
seventy per cent., from £219,000 to £350,000. 
For the first four months of this year the Amer- 
ican imports weTe worth £80,000, as compared 
with £47,000 for the corresponding period last 
year. 



STEEL FOR SHEFFIELD. 

But pig iron is, after all, not the most profit- 
able article, and if the invasion of the iron 
world ended there we might regard it lightly. 
Let us take the more serious item of unwrought 
steel. In two years the value of American car- 
goes of steel landed in this country has in- 
creased over six hundred per cent. Between 
the first four months of last year and this 'the 
rise has been almost incredible. From Janu- 
ary till April, 1900, America sent us less than 
four thousand tons, valued at £33,000. In the 
same' months thisi year the imports were over 
forty-four thousand tons, worth £250,000. 
With a multiplication of one thousand one hun- 
dred per cent, in one year, we can no longer 
treat the matter with indifference. 

But unwrought steel has nothing like the 
labor value of the same article when turned 
into manufactured goods. In the making of 
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iron and steel goods we are falling' far more 
behind America than in the production of raw 
material. We had sixty years* start, we had 
the field to ourselves ; now we are handing not 
only foreign and colonial markets, but our home 
trade over to our rivals. 

The Washington Bureau of Statistics has just 
prepared a return showing the quantities of 
American iron goods sent to England last year. 

Among the iteriis are these: Locomotives, 
eighty-four; stationary engines, one hundred* 
and twenty-eight ; wire, thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven tons; car wheels, five 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-five; elec- 
trical machinery, £313,000; boilers and parts of 
engines, £20,000; pipes and fittings, £178,000; 
pumps and pumping machines, £159,000, etc. 
These, be it noted, ate almost without excep- 
tion articles in which a market has been created 
here within the past five years. 

Is there any more pitiful story in our whole 
commercial history than that of our South 
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Wales tin-plate trade? In ten years the tin- 
plate trade has fallen from a gigantic industry 
to a declining and almost dying calling. It held 
the American markets, and seemed secure 
against all. Then the Americans took up the 
tin-plate trade. In 1890 we exported three 
hundred and thirty thousand tons to America, 
and the local production there was practically 
nil. The McKinley tariff gave Americans an 
opportunity of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. Great mills were erected, 
fitted with the newest plants, and much money 
and good brains were put in the business. By 
1892 America was turning out eighteen thou- 
sand long tons. Year by year the American 
mills have increased their output, till for the 
last two years they averaged three hundred and 
thirty-one thousand tons a year. At the same 
time the English imports have gone down to 
sixty thousand tons. Not only has our export 
trade now practically ceased, but in one month 
this year there were landed at Cardiff, the head- 
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quarters of our tin-plate trade, twenty thou- 
sand tons of plate manufactured in America. 
Our tin plate trade has fallen solely because of 
the notorious incompetence of both masters 
and men. 



MACHINE TOOLS. 

The American machine tool has triumphed 
everywhere. You find it now used through- 
out England. Glasgow itself goes to America 
for its machine tools, while one of the leading 
firms of American tool importers, C. Churchill 
& Co., Limited, has a branch in Birmingham. 
Even the Royal mint has recently been testing 
American annealing furnaces. I understand it 
has found that they increase the output by about 
fifty per cent., and are much easier and cleaner 
to manage. At Woolwich arsenal fifty Ameri- 
can annealing furnaces of one pattern are in 
use, and more are to come. Our officials do 
not boast of their purchase of American ma- 
chinery, for they know that such purchases, if 
published, mean questions v in Parliament, 
charges of unpatriotism, and the like. But 
they have to buy, all the same. The Ameri- 
can machine tool is now found in . practically 
every progressive English working plant. In 
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Sheffield itself, the home of English tools, the 
makers are now using American apparatus, 
working from American patterns, and are pay- 
ing the American inventors heavy royalties. 
This should be as alarming to those who know 
anything of trade conditions as is the other 
fact, that the American consul at Birmingham 
frequently receives local inquiries for American 
makers of such peculiarly Midland articles as 
cold stamped rivets, builders' ironmongery, and 
steel butt hinges. 

The engineering strike was the real com- 
mencement of the introduction of American 
steel goods into England; the great cycling 
boom was the beginning of the introduction of 
the -American automatic tool. English firms 
had to increase their output. Some of them 
sent to America for machine tools. Others 
saw these tools, and their use spread here like 
wildfire. 

In turret lathes and ordinary lathes the 
Americans have been especially successful. In 
the old-time British lathe the workman lost 
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time by substituting one tool for another. In 
the turret lathe, a full selection of tools is fitted 
in the lathe, and the workman, by turning his 
turret, brings the tool he wants into use. To 
save time is to save money, and so, though the 
Americans charge high prices, often demand 
heavy royalties, and though British workmen 
and masters by no means care for these new 
inventions, the stress of competition has forced 
them to adopt them. 



THE CYCLE FAILURE. 

To imagine that this American invasion of 
our iron trade has been easy, or an unbroken 
success, would be quite wrong. It has been 
undertaken in face of great difHculties, and the 
Americans have had to educate our makers. 
Wherever the Americans have shown weak- 
ness they have been driven back. Let me give 
one case where England held her own. In the 
height of the cycling boom a number of Amer- 
ican cycles were despatched to this country. 
But they so differed from the standard pat- 
terns here that they were not welcomed. The 
rims were wood instead of steel, and the tires 
single. The rear fork end was not adjustable ; 
mud-guards, when supplied, were an inch or 
two too short, and the machines were consid- 
ered too light for our rpads. 

The best American makers proceeded to 
remedy these defects, but their work was largely 
thrown away by the action of others. Many of 
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the cheaper American machines were rubbishy, 
and some of the importers were not over- 
scrupulous. Consequently American cycles got 
a bad name here, and the trade has never re- 
covered. Each year now the American im- 
ports of cycles are smaller than the last. But 
perhaps this is also partly due to the fact that 
the best brains formerly in the American trade 
have now abandoned that for automobile man- 
ufacture. 



AMERICAN BRIDGES. 

The American bridge competition is typical 
of the whole. Ten years ago England was 
first in this industry, now England is very much 
second. Here, each engineer makes his own 
patterns, and endeavors to give his designs an 
individual touch, which shall be the distinctive 
mark of his work. The Americans have stand- 
ardized their patterns. Their large practice in 
constructing new ways in the West has enabled 
them to perfect their plans, and they have fitted 
up most elaborate bridge-building machinery. 
They have reduced the work to an exact sci- 
ence, and, thanks to standardization, the put- 
ting together of the greatest bridge is like put- 
ting together the parts of a Waltham watch. 
Hence American bridges to-day are cheaper, 
simpler, better designed, and can be much more 
rapidly constructed than any we can make. 

This was first seen when contracts were 
asked for the making of Atbara bridge, a struc- 
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ture of SIX hundred -and twenty-two tons. The 
English wanted twenty-six weeks for construc- 
tion, and asked fifteen guineas a ton. The 
Americans offered to do the work in fourteen 
weeks for ten pounds thirteen shillings six- 
pence a ton. Our manufacturers complained 
of favoritism when the Americans got the con- 
tract. 

For the Gokteik viaduct in Burma the differ- 
ence was still more striking. This is a much 
larger work, of four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two tons. The Americans asked fif- 
teen pounds a ton and one year for construc- 
tion. The English wanted twenty-six pounds 
ten shillings a ton, and three years to complete 
the work. For the Uganda viaducts, of seven 
thousand tons, the Americans wanted eighteen 
pounds a ton and forty-six weeks' tim^, the 
English twenty-one pounds twelve shillings six- 
pence and one hundred and thirty weeks' time. 
In each case the work was given out under 
English engineers, Sir Douglas Fox for Atbara, 
and Sir A. Rendel for Gokteik and Uganda. If 
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there had been anything like equal competition, 
they and the official authorities over them 
would naturally have preferred English makers. 
But even patriotism must draw the line at giv- 
ing an English maker sixty per cent, more and 
delaying your work two years while he does his 
share. 

Once the English watch, clock, and instru- 
ment maker was among the most skilled handi- 
craftsmen in the world. Then came the Ameri- 
can. His goods were so much cheaper that 
they swept the field. English and Swiss goods 
alike went down before them. Tlie Americans 
had spent enormous sums in designing and per- 
fecting the finest machinery for turning out 
watches on a wholesale scale. Their wares 
lacked the finish of the English goods, but they 
were durable and workable. It seemed as 
though English watch-making would become 
one of the lost crafts, and as though our 
"makers" would be quickly reduced to "job- 
bers," who find their employment in repairing: 
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American and German timepieces when they 
get out of order. 

But the English trade woke up. Our manu- 
facturers, for instance the Lancashire Watch 
Company, at Prescot, put in up-to-date ma- 
chinery also. Now a big English trade is once 
more done in home watches. The American 
and Swiss still hold the field in cheaper lines, 
both in clocks and watches, but for the better 
quality articles the English maker is once more 
to the fore. 



THE CONQUEST OF GREATER 

BRITAIN. 



If the American trade invasion extended only 
to this country, it would be less ominous for our 
manufacturers. But in every land where Eng- 
lish goods are sold, Americans are to-day push- 
ing their wares. In our own colonies, in par- 
ticular, Yankee traders take full advantage of* 
the trade facilities given them. 

A paragraph from the report of the United 
States consular agent at Eibenstock last year 
is well worth attention. "The manufacturer of 
iron and steel has the greatest interest in the 
British empire as' a market," he wrote. "His 
exports to England may be proportionately 
small, but in the colonies he is advanc- 
ing by strides and bounds. He has more to 
hope for from these colonies in the future than 
from other countries. Our bridge builders are 
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busy in India and Egypt. Our steel rails, ma- 
chinery, and galvanic wires are in South Africa. 
British enterprise and stability in all these coun- 
tries means increased opportunities and mar- 
kets for our manufacturers. Cordial relations 
with Great Britain will carry us many a mile- 
stone on the way. We have thousands of 
laborers and skilled workmen who are depend- 
ent for their existence upon the sale of our 
over-productions. England is our best cus- 
tomer for over-production in foodstuffs. The 
British colonies present the greatest field -for 
our manufactured products." 

South Africa may be "taken as a typical in-r 
stance of the American methods. Americans 
believe in the commercial future of our colo- 
nies there, and they are determined that the 
coming gains of our territories shall go to 
them. British blood may have been shed for 
the land, British gold may have been scattered 
in profusion to conquer it. But when con- 
quered it is the American who is going to 
profit. 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

Up to recently the United States Govern- 
ment was seriously concerned about the small 
amount of American trade at the Cape. It set 
out commercially to conquer the colonies and 
states there. Very clever consular agents were 
dispatched. They gathered the names of good 
consigning agents, of reliable distributing firms, 
and the like. They set themselves systemat- 
ically to find what South Africa wanted, and how 
its needs could best be met. This informa- 
tion was scattered broadcast over America by 
the government. Private enterprise was 
stimulafed into activity by direct official 
prompting. The war has checked the full re- 
suit of this, but only for the moment. When 
peace comes the Yankee drummer will be on 
the spot, armed at every point, waiting to do his 
share. Even now American capitalists are 
quietly buying up things through their agents. 
They are making ready. British traders, sick- 
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ened by disappointment, are ready to drop 
South African trade like a hot potato. Many of 
them last year sent out their representatives 
and spent considerable money in the hope of 
coming peace and immediately reviving the 
trade. Their money went with little or no re- 
turn. Peace did not come, trade did not re- 
vive; and so now in despair they are leaving 
South Africa alone. But the Yankee is biding 
his time. 

Canada affords a more conspicuous example 
of the American invasion than any other lafid. 
Within the past few months Canada has been 
almost Yankeefied. American capital has 
poured in on every side. Not long since the 
smartest young men in Canada went South to 
make their fortunes in the greater commercial 
districts of the United States. Now the capi- 
talists of New York and Boston are going 
North. 



CANADA YANKEEFIED. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier and the Liberal govern- 
ment of Canada, inspired by motives of real 
patriotism, desired to cultivate trade with Eng- 
land instead of with the United States. To this 
end they devised a preferential tariff giving 
goods imported to England a rebate of twenty- 
five per cent, over American. This was found 
insufficient, so the rebate was made still greater. 
In other words, the English manufacturer isr 
given a bounty for the goods he sends into 
Canada. Nor is this all. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, by close personal work in this country, 
has sought to arouse British traders to the pos- 
sibilities of the Canadian market, and to afford 
them facilities of every kind. In this it has 
been splendidly backed up by the enterprise of 
the Canadian press. For instance, the Toronto 
Globe has opened offices in the center of Lon- 
don, has prepared and circulated the most ad- 
mirable and artistic Canadian literature in Eng- 
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land, and has boomed Canada in many ways. 
Other Canadian papers hive done the same. 
The Canadian Government office in London has 
acted the part of a really good business center. 
Canada has done its share, and more than 
its share, in preferring English to American 
goods. The result has been a bitter disap- 
pointment. English traders have received the 
Canadian approaches with either indifference 
or sneers. For instance, it was recently said 
that the Canadian Government would give a 
liberal bounty for the establishment of a fkst 
steamship line running direct from England to 
the Dominion. On this one high and mighty 
English journal declared that English traders 
would have no bribes ; they could do what they 
wanted without doles. This is typical 

Notwithstanding the preferential tariff, Eng- 
lish traders have not risen to the occasion in 

Canada, and American imports have increased 

« 

more and more. The imports from the United 
States show an increase each year of about 
three times as much as the imports from Eng- 
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land. In proportion to her population Canada 
is now the best customer for manufactured 
goods the United States possesses. Last year, 
for instance, Canada bought £12,600,000 worth 
of American manufactures, as compared with 
£7,800,000 worth of English. With no prefer- 
ence the American can send his manufactured 
goods across the Atlantic and successfully com- 
pete with the Englishman on his own ground. 
With heavy preferences in his favor, a rebate of 
no less than one-third in the customs' duties, , 
the Englishman cannot send to Canada in com- 
petition with the American. 



BRITISH TRADERS FAIL. 

» 

In short, the British manufacturer, even with 
considerable bounty, has been driven back. 
The closer the Canadian returns are analyzed 
the greater is the failure of British traders there 
shown up. But there is more than this in 
Canada. The Dominion is possessed of enor- 
mous mineral resources, for which it was long 
impossible to obtain capital for working. Brit- 
ish financiers had been approached for many 
years, but had, as a rule, declined to listen. 
Now the Americans have* come in. They are 
wise enough to see that while the tendency in 
America is to-day toward free trade, there is 
coming a certain reaction in England in favor 
of preferential tariff within the. empire. They 
are seeing to it that if such a tariff ever does 
come they will have facilities for competing 
with our own makers with goods manufactured 
within the empire. They see, too, that Canada 
has natural resources which even the United 
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States cannot surpass. Therefore they are 
building up in Canada an iron and steel indus- 
try which threatens soon even more seriously 
to compete with our English trade than that of 

* 

the United States. Both the Provincial and 
Dominion governments of Canada are nurs- 
ing their infant steel industry in the most care- 
ful fashion. By liberal bounties, by big orders 
for many years ahead, they are making the 
way of the New England capitalists a path of 
roses. In Nova Scotia, at Cape Breton and, 
elsewhere, American mills are springing up as 
fast as they can be constructed. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, at the lower end of Lake 
Superior, one of the most gigantic steel centers 
of the world is now in course of construction. 
Already about £2,500,000 has been spent, and 
plans are already passed for immediately invest- 
ing nearly as much ag^in. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment gave to the companies working there 
five million five hundred thousand acres of land, 
a subsidy of a million dollars for rail construc- 
tion, and contracts for between four and five 
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million dollars* worth of steel rails to be deliv- 
ered during the next five years. The work is 
now going on there on a Titanic scale. At one 
spot forests are being stripped of their trees; 
nearly a thousand men clear twenty-five acres 
a day. Enormous mills, giant canals, magnifi- 
cent steamships, harbors and docks, are all 
springing up as though by magic. A six hun- 
dred-ton rail mill will be in working order this 
year. Americans are at the back of this. 

At the meeting Df the Dominion Iron*and 
Steel Company, Mr. M. Whitney, the president, 
brother to the famous New York street rail- 
way amalgamator, told his shareholders that 
the company is now shipping its products all 
over Canada, as well as to the United States 
and Great Britain. This company has a capital 
of £5,600,000. 



NOVA SCOTIAN PLANS. 

News just comes as I am writing this of the 
further Americanization of Nova Scotia. The 
Vanderbilts are said to be behind a gigantic 
financial scheme, incorporated under the name 
of the Dominion Securities Company, which 
will first aim to control Nova Scotian trans- 
port, and then, in short, to "boss" Nova Sco- 
tia as Newfoundland is "bossed" by the Reids. 
Among the directors of this enterprise are John 
Jacob Astor and S. R. Callaway, president of 
the American Locomotive Company, and the 
second vice-president of the New York Central 
Railway. A Canadian paper thus describes the 
enterprise: 

"Representatives of the company are al- 
ready on the scene of the proposed operations, 
and the first stretch of tracks of the Cape Bre- 
ton Railroad Extension Company is being laid. 
The company has secured the franchise, rights 
of way, concessions and subsidies which the 
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Dominion of Canada and also the Province of 
Nova Scotia will grant upon the fulfillment of 
its undertaking. The road now building runs 
from Yarmouth, at the southwestern end of 
Nova Scotia, northeasterly to Halifax, and 
from Port Hawkesbury, on the Straits of Canso, 
to Louisburg and Sydney. The company will 
control the traffic through a section where the 
Dominion coal, iron and steel plants are lo- 
cated. It was learned on good authority to- 
day that this enterprise is a move made by. the 
Vanderbilt railroad interests which will have 
large results. 



INTERESTS COMBINED. 

"Canadian and American interests are joined 
in an enterprise to control and operate this 
great steel, coal, railroad and steamship combi- 
nation. Within a reasonable time a fleet of 
steamers will make semi-weekly trips to the 
Nova Scotia ports. The importance of the 
control which the Vanderbilt interests are con- 
templating over the coal mines and steel plant* 
of Nova Scotia can be understood when it is 
known that from the coal mines operated last 
year eighty thousand tons of coal per month 
were sent via Boston alone, and that the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Company has recently 
completed, at a cost of ten million dollars, one 
of the largest steel manufacturing plants in 
the world, and that the directors have voted 
five million dollars extra for the erection of a 
rail and plate mill." 



COMING CHANGES. 

But this is only the beginning. No one can 
carefully study the Canadian press without 
learning that the people there are resolved to 
have one of two things, either a preferential 
tariff within the empire or reciprocity between 
Canada and the States. England cannot keep 
forever, and probably will not keep long, the 
position of the specially-favored nation. There 
is no reason why she should, for our traders 
have not shown themselves worthy of the privi- 
lege. Canada has up to now taken from us 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds* 
worth of iron and steel a year. That trade is 
practically over. The arrangements of the 
Canadian Government have given it its death- 
blow. We may soon have to fight for our three 
and a half millions of woolens, cottons, etc.; 
to put it more plainly, there is many a lassie 
in Nottingham and Manchester may go hungry 
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through the American raid on Our Lady of the 
Snows. 

It is probable that a Joint High Commission 
will meet before very long to discuss the trade 
issues between Canada and the United States. 
If America then shows the slightest resonable- 
ness, some form of reciprocity will be obtained. 
Mr. J. Charlton, M. P., the distinguished Cana- 
dian politician, jn a recent speech before the 
Detroit Bankers' Association, recently voiced 
the Dominion's demands. **What is the kind 
of trade policy Canada wants with the United 
States?" he asked. "She wishes a fair trade 
policy. She asks for no favors. She simply 
desires to receive fair treatment and fair play, 
and the privilege of selling something in return 
for her willingness to buy, with the prospect 
always had in view that she would, under any 
conceivable condition of affairs, buy more from 
the United States than she will send to her." 
This ijs not a very promising outlook for Eng- 
lish trade. 



THE ANTIPODES. 

Turn to Australia and New Zealand. Once 
these lands naturally came to the home coun- 
try for their agricultural machinery; but that 
has ceased long ago. They found that Ameri- 
can agricultural implements enabled a man to 
get through more work in the hour ; they found 
that America was making improved binders and 
reapers, of which England had never dreamed. 
So English agricultural machinery was passed 
over. I well remember how, when two or three 
years ago the veteran New Zealand Minister 
of Lands came over here, he could not contain 
his amazement. He had left Scotland when a 
boy, and had kept pace with improvement since. 
"I have traveled during this visit," he told me, 
"from the north of Scotland down to Kent. 
The farmers don't seem to have progressed a 
step since the days when I left Scotland as a 
lad. They don't know what agricultural ma- 
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chinery is ; you don't make it here ; you stand 
still and complain that farming won't pay." 

And so we find in New Zealand, that while 
the imports from the United Kingdom have in 
four years risen eighteen per cent., those from 
America have risen over sixty per cent. Eng- 
land is still a long way ahead there, but at this 
rate of advance we shall soon have to look to 
our own. In the growing Antipodean markets 
they naturally want best value for their money. 
The la^rge railway orders that recently went to 
America are proof of this. Last Septembef 
New Zealand ordered twenty-two heavy freight 
locomotives from Philadelphia firms. 

In the last financial year known — 1898-99 — 
the imports from England to Victoria declined 
over three per cent.; the imports from the 
United States rose about fifty-five per cent. 

Happily, in other parts of Australia things 
are not so bad ; but in them it is generally true 
that American imports are increasing in value 
out of all proportion to the English. We still 
retain the great bulk of Australian trade, and 
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there is a very strong imperial feeling at the 
Antipodes, stronger perhaps than anywhere 
else, which leads the people to prefer English 
goods. In Australia it is not a recommenda- 
tion for a thing to be American, and before the 
Americans can really conquer the trade there 
they will have to break down the imperial pref- 
erence of the people. This imperial preference 
should be the great trade asset for English 
makers. They are frittering it away.. Yet 
only English brains and enterprise are wanted 
to keep Greater Britain in the future, as it has 
been in the past, a source of direct wealth to 
the mother land. 



THE SECRET OF AMERICAN 

SUCCESS. 



Americans are succeeding to-day largely be- 
cause of their climate, their better education, 
their longer working hours, their willingness to 
receive new ideas, their better plant, and per- 
haps most of all, because of their freedom from 
hampering traditions. 

It may be noticed that I do not say Ameri- 
cans are succeeding because of the great re- 
sources of their country. This I am aware is 
the common explanation. But, although the 
natural resources of America are no doubt one 
of the great ultimate factors in the contest, it is 
yet possible to attribute too much importance 
to them. England has magnificent resources, 
and is placed in a spot which naturally makes 
her a great center of the world. Here we have 
iron and coal, shipping facilities, and mineral 
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wealth of every kind, and it is not for us to com- 
plain of the natural resources of our competi- 
tors. 

What we must complain about is our bad 
legislation, our neglected education, our indif- 
ference, and excessive optimism. Through 
our bad legislation we have lost and are los- 
ing many trades. The tobacco, printing and 
electric industries are instances of this. Once 
Ireland had flourishing tobacco plantations. 
These were purposely killed in order that the 
tobacco industry in our then American colonies 
might be fostered. Our erstwhile colonies are 
now a rival nation, but the revenue restrictions 
still make tobacco growing here practically im- 
possible. 

There is no reason, climatic or other, why 
Ireland to-day should not produce great to- 
bacco crops. A short act of Parliament foster- 
ing the home growth of tobacco by a simplifica- 
tion of the collection of duty, and a rebate — or 
even temporary remission — of taxes on tobacco 
grown within the kingdom, would create a new 
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industry in Ireland at a bound. Some of us 
would, as a matter of taste, prefer the leaf of 
nicotina grown in Kilkenny to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein cabbage doctored and browned in Ham- 
burg. 



LEGISLATIVE CHECKS. 

In printing we have an immediate example 
of how legislation affects trade. When in 1893 
the United States granted limited copyright to 
foreign authors it was provided that books, to 
secure this copyright, must be printed from 
types set up in the United States, or from 
plates made from the same ; and that the plates 
and transfers for pictures must be made in 
America. This law has resulted in transferring 
the printing of many of our best books to 
America. Naturally publishers do not care to 
have the double expense of setting up in both 
countries, so they import. This practice is in- 
creasing every year. 

The British compositor suffers. I turn to 
the current report of the printing trade and 
find that in district after district business is 
recorded as "bad,^' "dull," "poor." At the 
same time new books by English authors, 
printed in America, are selling largely here. 
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Cause and effect. And this will grow unless 
copyright is refused to books not set up in the 
empire. 

The Americans have a prohibitive tariff on 
pictorial posters to the extent of twenty cents 
per pound. This effectually prevents our ex- 
porting a single sheet of English printing to 
their country, while they flood us with their 
surplus, which they can afford to sell in the 
English markets at a price which the printers 
here could not make cover their cost. This 
they are enabled to do by utilizing their surplus 
stocks for export without interference with 
their home prices. As one well-known English 
firm Messrs. David Allen & Sons, Ltd., writes : 
"English printers could not complain of this if 
they were allowed to do the same, but that is 
impossible under present tariff conditions. The 
obvious course under these circumstances is to 
protect themselves — ere it is too late — ^by put- 
ting a tariff on American printing imported 
into this country equal to that levied on English 
printing going into America. Until the princi- 
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pie of retaliation is recognized, the evils we are 
suffering from by unfair American competition 
will increase and multiply. There is no other 
logical outcome — let us do as we are done by." 
Education is another factor which accounts 
for much. The American workman is on the 
whole much better educated than his English 
rival. Here the idea of elementary education 
seems to be to teach as many subjects as pos- 
sible, and elementary schools are usually rated 
according to the subjects in their time tables. 

In America, on the contrary, the aim is rather 
to increase intelligence than to give a smatter- 
ing of multiplied subjects. Children there are 
not repressed but rather encouraged to exercise 
their intelligence. The co-education of boys 
and girls reacts not only on the moral tone but 
on the entire intelligence of the people. There 
they have a satisfactory system of secondary 
education; between elementary and secondary 
education in England a great gulf is fixed. 
There the whole of the manufacturing districts 
of the North, East and West are covered with 
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magnificent technical schools. In England we 
simply do not know what technical education 
means as carried on in America. 

It is easy wholly to blame the British work- 
man for our regression. It is not the work- 
man, but the limitations under which he labors 
which are to blame. American employers de- 
clare with one voice that the English mechanic 
when he crosses the Atlantic takes rank .with 
the German as the finest and most reliable 
worker. 



TRADE UNIONS. 

The conditions under which British work- 
men labor are steadily improving. Undoubt- 
edly in the past -he has in this country set his 
face steadily against labor-saving machinery, 
and has done his best to limit the output in a 
thousand ways. Let a new machine be intro- 
duced in many callings, and it is the rule for 

the trade union to fix the maximum amount of 

» 

work that machine may do. If this is not done 
openly it is often done in secret. In America 
a machine is usually worked to the utmost of 
its capacity. Here it is not. 

Some time since a prominent English engi- 
neer went over to America and saw there a 
much improved form of lathe. He ordered it 
for his own workshops, and put one of his best 
and smartest men on it. To his surprise the 
man, after he had had time to become familiar 
with the machine, only turned out about one- 
third the work the same apparatus was doing in 
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America. The master put a second on it, but 
with the same result; and then a third, but 
there was no improvement. He taxed the 
third man with shirking. "You know," he said, 
"you could turn out three times as much work 
on that machine if you liked." The man 
looked stolidly at him. "Yes," he said, "I dare 

« 

say I could, and I'd get my head split, too, if I 
did." 

Before the engineers' strike the rule of one 
man one machine prevailed in British factories. 
With the modern automatic machine this means 
simply that the man has nothing to do most of 
the time. Take, for instance, the automatic 
screw-turning machine. Here the only work 
of the man is to put in fresh steel bars, brush 
the steel shavings on one side, remove the 
screws, and see that his machine is working 
properly. In America a man paid perhaps 
twelve shillings a day manages six or eight of 
these machines. In England until recently 
you were allowed to supervise only ^ne. It is 
true that the worker here received only half 
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the wage. But, even this made onr labor cost 
in England from three to fonr times as mnch as 
in America* Since the engineers' strike, things 
have undoubtedly been much improved. But 
masters here have not yet got full control of 
their own workshops. 

The same man .with the same tools turns out 
less here than in America. Not only does the 
Western American work longer, but he works 
harder. In America it takes the work of six or 
seven men for a year to turn out a locomotive, 
in England it takes fifteen. Here the* me- 
chanic who does too much is a marked man, for 
other men know that if work is paid by piece, 
an increase of output will be followed by the re- 
duction of the rate of pay. The United States 
employers think that the higher wages their 
men make the better for the masters. 

It is easy to understand the reason the Brit- 
ish workman desires the little output. He 
knows that the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery means a temporary displacement of 
labor. Now in a country like America, where 
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labor is in good demand and where a man is 
able to undertake almost everything, this does 
not so much matter. But in England a man 
is expected to stick to his trade. If he is a com- 
positor and the linotype throws him on the 
street, he will not be allowed to start bricklay- 
ing or painting to earn his bread. Trade-union 
regulations, customs of the country, and so on, 
all bar his way. Consequently, the man, 
though knowing that in the end the linotype 
may increase the printing business, yet opposes 

a 

it all he can, well aware that it may mean star- 
vation for his wife and children. We must 
make labor elastic, if our workmen are to wel- 
come labor-saving machinery. 

It is worth noting that while in England limi- 
tations of output is diminishing, there is a ten- 
dency in America to begin it. During the past 
few months a feeling has been steadily growing 
among the employees in various manufacturing 
industries, that they are not going to work too 
hard. This feeling, so far as one can trace it. 
is mainly among the foreign immigrants. *They 
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prefer more leisure to increased pay. In the 
labor unions, which are now growing in power, 
quiet work is going on for limitation of out- 
put. How it will end it is too early yet to say. 
Mr. Schwab, president of the steel trust, 
puts the limitation of output in England as the 
bottom reason of our declining prosperity. 
When giving evidence a few weeks ago before 
the United States Industrial Commission, he 
said : 

"During a recent visit to England I told the 

» 

iron and steel manufacturers there that they 
will never be able to compete with the United 
States because of the unreasonable rules of the 
trade unions. In England certain machines 
are permitted to produce only one-third as 
much as in the United States, with the result 
that the cost of production is greatly increased. 
Tlie difficulty with labor unions to-day is not 
usually one of wages, but is simply whether the 
masters will surrender the control of their 
works to their men.^' 

If our workmen are slow, the masters are 
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often enough right behind the times. In spite 
of all recent warnings, there is a stolid con- 
servatism about their methods which seems ir- 
removable. Even great houses which have 
the name of being most progressive often 
enough decline to look into new improvements. 
The American thinks that because a thing is 
new there is a possibility that it is better than 
the old. The English master, on the contrary, 
believes that because a thing is new it is to be 
treated with the utmost suspicion. In America . 
the workman is encouraged to suggest im- 
provements. In England the workman who 
did so would, in nine instances out of ten, be 
snubbed and told to mind his own business. A 
leading engineer recently told me that he once 
secured the rights in a certain locomotive in- 
vention of real value. This new method had 
been tried abroad, and was in use on certain 
foreign government railways. He communi- 
cated with a number of the leading users in that 
line in England. Most of them did not even 
trouble to reply. One or two wrote curtly re- 
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fusing to trouble themselves in the matter. Yet 
here was a method which it had been proved 
would save them a considerable percentage of 
their expenditure in one direction. This in- 
stance might be multiplied a hundredfold. 
While our employers as a body are so conserva- 
tive, they have little right to lecture their work- 
men. 



GOOD ENOUGH FOR GRANDFATHER. 

Two brothers recently visited the offices of 
a firm of American machine agents in London. 
One was at the head of an important English 
manufacturing firm, the second was an engi- 
neer who had lived in Pennsylvania for some 
years. The latter pointed out to his brother 
machine after machine that he ought to have. 
*'You know, Tom," he at last declared, emphat- 
ically, "if I were in your place I'd throw every' 
bit of your old machinery on the scrap-heap, 
and have an up-to-date plant right through. 
You'd double your output and halve your ex- 
penses." Tom listened carefully and put his 
hand to his chin in reflective fashion. "Well, 
Dick," he said at length, "you may be right. 
I won't say that you're not. But why should 
I change? Th' owd machines were good 
enough for father, and they were good enough 
for grandfather, so I am thinking they're good 
enough for me." 
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Climate is a factor in competition which must, 
not be ignored, and climate is against us. We 
take things easier than do men in the drier air 
of the North Atlantic States. Consequently 
it has been found time after time, even with 
willing workmen, that the same output cannot 
be had here even with equally up-to-date ma- 
chinery. As a case in point, a big English 
paper-making firm laid down an American ma- 
chine, at a cost of £10,000, guaranteed to turn 
out five hundred feet of paper a minute. After 
a few weeks it was found that the average pro- 
duction was only about half this. 

The buyers wrote, complaining, whereupon 
the makers offered, if their English representa- 
tive was given charge of the mill for thirty days, 
to raise the production to this point or take 
back the plant. The representative went down 
to the mill, rented a small house with a big gar- 
den, and took over command. In a few days 
he had won the liking of every man there. He 
effected some minor improvements, but no im- 
portant change. 
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Then one evening he called the hands to- 
gether. "Boys," siid he, "your proprietor is 
coming down to-morrow. I want that day 
made a red-letter day in the history of this 
mill. Let us show him what we can turn out 
when we try. Then in the evening all of you 
come up to my grounds. There'll be tables out 
there, and chairs, and all the liquor you want." 

The men entered into the spirit of the thing. 
Next day they toiled as never before, and the 
new machine registered an output of five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet a minute. The Eng- 
lish owner kept the machine, but the American 
frankly admitted that it was impossible to keep 
up the output here. Yet in a score of mills in 
America the same kind of machine is daily do- 
ing the maximum work. 



THE RAILWAY BLIGHT. 

Freight rates play a very large part in the 
possibilities of American competition. Trans- 
atlantic makers talk of their cleverness in 
bringing goods three thousand five hundred 
miles and then underselling us. But the truth 
is that for some time it has cost less to bring 
goods across the Atlantic than across England. 
One large American importer tells me thafthe 
rate of carriage he pays from Boston to the 
mouth of the Thames is less than from the 
mouth of the Thames to London. 

On the American railroads freight cars are 
many times larger than ours, and the rates for 
goods traffic are but a fraction of those de- 
manded on our own lines. English railways 
obstruct goods traffic at every turn, and stran- 
gle many that would otherwise be flourishing 
industries. 



COMING TRADES. 

The most unpromising factor in the situation 
to-day is the way Americans are preparing for 
the trades of to-morrow, while we are largely 
contenting ourselves with holding our own in 
older manufactures. In the electric industry 
the favorite excuse for our backwardness has 
been that no one could have foreseen the pres- 
ent enormous demand. Yet every man with 
eyes in his head saw it five years ago. 

It requires little foresight to realize that very 
soon the trade in gas engines will increase 
quite sixfold. To my knowledge, at least one 
American-English house is making careful 
prepai'ation for this increase, and hopes to 
scoop the whole business when it comes. There 
is a German -patent gas engine which will also 
stand a good chance. But one hears no ru- 
mors of British firms preparing for this boom. 

In the automobile trade America came in 
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third, but is pushing ahead. France secured 
the cream of the trade, and has built up a great 
automobile industry ; Germany is working hard. 
In England speculators and company promot- 
ers took the matter up and, after throwing away 
enormous sums, disgusted the investing public. 
Now, while we are manufacturing on a compar- 
atively small scale, American designers and 
manufacturers, with costly plant and giant 
works, are turning out in wholesale fashion 
cheap machines for the coming popular jic;- 
mand. 

In electric automobilism, to which many look 
for the greatest future of this industry, the 
American is now easily first. Month by month 
he is increasing the running capacity without 
recharging, and before long he will have on the 
market a victoria that can do from eighty to a 
hundred miles when once charged. 

Then our present carriage-makers will be- 
come patchers and repairers of the imported 
American machines. And this is what is going 
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on ever)rwhere. We are becoming the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, while the 
most skilled, the most profitable and the easiest 
trades are becoming American. 
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